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sympathetically, painlessly, but effectually returned to the
dust from which they sprung/                                   X ,
Shaw's view of the law as a passionless affair, administered
impartially and impersonally, will be heartily endorsed by
people to whom few things are more nauseating than the
spectacle of a judge lecturing a prisoner on the evil of his
ways. The only homily permissible to a judge as he looks
a prisoner in the eye is the silent one addressed to himself:
'There, but for the Grace of God, go I/ Therefore any-
thing which helps to dehumanize the law, and to relieve
human beings of the unbearable responsibility of judging
one another, is of value; just as anything which tends to
ritualize the law, even the wigs of the barristers, the bigger
wig of the judge and his gown of scarlet and ermine, should
be encouraged. For we must not presume to administer
justice, but be content to administer the law, fully conscious
that the line we draw between the tolerable and the intolerable
is an uncertain, makeshift line, often crooked. But where-
ever we choose to draw it, the only rule for good behaviour
is to stick to its tolerated side, and our judges who liquidate
or send to 'hospital* those who cross it, must do so auto-
matically, without malice or mercy. There should be no
more air of punishment or moral superiority in a criminal
court when a judge passes a sentence of death or six months'
hard labour, than there is at present in a divorce court when
his colleague pronounces a decree nisi.
In a previous chapter we had occasion to note that
Bernard Shaw does not believe in vicarious expiation of sin.
Here it can be added that neither does he believe in its
expiation by punishment; nor by purchase, nor by the per-
formance of some correspondingly benevolent act; nor by
anything except its cessation. The only way to wipe out
a sin or a crime is to stop doing it and to stop wanting to
do it. A thief is a thief and knows he is a thief as long as
he retains his desire to steal. No forgiveness, no indul-
gence, no subscription to charity, however large, and no
spell of punishment, however severe, can alter the fact or
atone for the crime. The thief alone can atone for it, and
only by ceasing to be a thief. For, according to Shaw,
'his conscience will not be easy until he has conquered his